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SOME PECULIAR BEGGARS. 
By Sir Ricwarp Taneoye, F.R.G.S., &c. 


[The Editor has much pleasure in inserting this 
contribution by the founder of the Cornwall 
Works, Birmingham, who confesses to having 
read this Journal for the last forty years, and who 
can recall how he waited eagerly for the different 
issues of Chambers’s Miscellany, which he also 
acknowledges to have read with pleasure and 
profit to himself. Sir Richard Tangye’s own 
career, Which is as interesting as any romance, is 
unfolded in his autobiography entitled One and 
All (Partridge & Co.). This is a Cornish motto, 
but the subject-matter is interesting to intelligent 
readers everywhere. ] 


Accorp1NnG to Charles Lamb, ‘the beggar is never 
out of fashion, he is not required to put on Court 
mourning. His costume hath undergone less 
change than the Quaker’s, and he is the only man 
in the universe who is not required to study 
appearances, The ups and downs of the world, 
and the prices of stocks and land affect him 
not, neither do the fluctuations of agricultural or 
commercial prosperity concern him, or at the 
worst, but change his customers. He is not ex- 
pected to become bail or surety for any one, no 
man troubleth him with questioning his religion 
or politics; indeed, he is the only free man in 
the universe.’ 

But ‘the gentle Elia’ spoke of only one class 
or type of beggars. Experience, however, shows 
that beggars are of various kinds ; for, as in the 
old days there were footpads and mounted high- 
waymen, so now there are beggars on foot and 
beggars on horseback. Indeed, I have known 
them to come on begging expeditions riding in 
vehicles of various kinds. 

On one occasion a man rode up to my house 
on a tricycle, and, premising that I knew his 
father, requested me to give him money to buy a 
horse, as he found cycling too hard work, and 
his doctor had ordered him to take equestrian 


Another man, dressed as a gentleman, an entire 
stranger, sent in his card desiring to speak with 
me, When I appeared he greeted me with the 
greatest familiarity, as though he had been an 
intimate acquaintance, and at once proceeded to 
ask me to lend him a couple of pounds to take 
him to London. Of course I declined, and on 
showing him out, I found he had a cab at the 
door, the charge for which from the nearest cab- 
stand would have nearly paid his railway fare. 

On another occasion a young man came to 
thank me for having rendered some pecuniary 
assistance to his brother while on a voyage to 
Australia, and promising to repay the loan ad- 
vanced by me. Before leaving, the young gentle- 
man requested and obtained a little loan on his 
own account, and the I.0.U. which he gave me 
in due form is, I observe, nearly twenty years 
old, and is still unredeemed. 

Bampfylde Moore Carew was, like myself, a 
Cornishman, and he was styled the King of the 
Beggars. Now, if there be kings, there must be 
princes ; and for princes of the begging fraternity, 
commend me to members of the clerical profession, 
although, it is only fair to say, they usually beg 
on behalf of others. 

About thirty years ago a clergyman in an 
agricultural county, who was known to me only 
by name, applied for a donation to enable him to 
carry on some useful work among the poor of 
his parish. I acceded to his request, and every 
year since—indeed oftener than the year—I have 
been appealed to in the most urgent terms for 
contributions, sometimes to enable the good man 
to get a change of air, sometimes on behalf of 
the children, and again for the poor old people 
at Christmas time. Occasionally I would not 
respond, and then would come further most 
urgent entreaties ; but these second appeals were 
always addressed by another hand, lest, being 
recognised, they should be put aside without 
being read. Wily old parson! To this day we 
have never met. 

On another occasion a member of the profes- 


exercise, 


sion called upon me at my place of business and 
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sent in his name. Now experience has taught 
me that when clergymen visit me in business 
hours, such visits are not altogether unconnected 
with financial considerations; and if from any 
cause I do not intend to give them anything, I 
usually send a message to that effect, after having 
ascertained the motive of their call, or else I go 
to them in the waiting-room instead of asking 
them into my office. On this occasion I went to 
the gentleman, and he proceeded to explain his 
object in calling, and I saw plainly that he ex- 
a considerable sum. But having recently 
nad some very heavy demands upon me for 
charitable purposes, gave him only five 

unds. My visitor took the money, and having 
ooked at it, was turning away without a word, 
upon which I said, ‘ Mr——, you have forgotten 
to say good-morning.’ ‘I beg your pardon, Mr 
Tangye, I thank you very much ;’ and, like the 
young man in the parable, he was turning sorrow- 


fully away, when I said, ‘Now Mr——, shall 
I tell you what your thoughts were? You 


were thinking I ought to have given you fifty 
pounds at least.’ And so he was. 

Another time I had left my house and was 
walking towards the station, on my way to town, 
when in the distance I saw a clergyman coming 
towards me on the other side of the road. In- 
stinctively I felt he was coming to my house, 
and walked quickly on, hoping to avoid him ; 
but, crossing the road, he planted himself in 
front of me, remarking, ‘Mr George Tangye, I 
believe?’ ‘No sir, I am not, said I, and tried 
to him. ‘Surely I cannot be mistaken,’ he 
sl; bat I assured him he was, and pretended 
to be indignant at his want of belief in my 
disavowal. ‘It is very strange,’ he said ; ‘I know 
your face perfectly, having often seen you on the 
platform of the town-hall; but stay’—a bright 
idea occurring to him—‘you are his brother?’ 
This time I was fairly caught, but tried to get 
away on the plea that I barely had time to catch 
the train. ‘Oh, said my tormentor, ‘here is an 
omnibus going to town, and I will go with you.’ 
And he did, and got a subscription from me on 
behalf of the temperance society connected with 
his church, which was situated in a miserably 
poor part of the town. I continued the sub- 
scription for some years, but at the next general 
election my reverend temperance friend became 
one of the principal supporters and advocates of 
a brewer candidate for the representation of his 
district in parliament, and I withdrew my sub- 
scription, advising him to try and get it from 
the brewer. 

I once received a communication inviting me 
to give to a fund for the extinction of the debt 
on a chapel in Cornwall, the appeal being signed 
by three persons styling themselves the ‘ Begging 
Committee.’ 

As a rule begging letters are not pleasant 
reading ; but the most objectionable are those 
from persons who vigorously protest that they 
are not begging—indeed, that they would not 
accept charity; but being in want of temporary 
assistance, they would like a loan, at fair interest, 
purely as a business transaction. As a rule such 
people never intend to repay. But here is a 
man with no scruples on the point—he will 
either take money as a gift or as a loan, and 
this is what he says: ‘I am a young man, twenty- 


five, wanting a start in life, which I can get if I 
can obtain a loan or gift of sixty pounds at once, 
I would rather borrow than beg, but do not wish 
you to think I would insult you (!). Hoping I 
shall not appeal in vain for a start in life, and 
asking for an immediate answer, I am,’ &c. 

Another man writes asking my help in clearing 
off the debt on the chapel, the trustees having got 
into arrears because ‘the sermons do not come 
up to the requirements.’ 

A schoolmaster, who has fallen on evil times, 
asks me to lend him ten pounds to enable him to 
publish twelve pieces of music, which are ‘sure 
to take.’ He says, ‘I am a Liberal, but have 
been staggered because of Mr Gladstone’s sym- 
pathy with Bradlaugh, who is a very clever man, 
and would be a star in parliament if he were 
converted. Now, a gentleman in your position 
could easily have a day set ages in two or three 
eage~ of worship for special and earnest prayer 
or Bradlaugh’s conversion, which prayers may 
be 5 ge Hoping to receive a favourable 
reply,’ &c. 

A man, describing himself as a ‘monumental 
sculptor’ in a considerable way of business, 
writes: ‘The writer of the enclosed letter is a 
half-sister of mine, but I know little of her, as 
for years she has been an invalid. I am sorry 
to say, she seems a poor, thoughtless, helpless 
creature. I ask you in her name if her case 
comes within your kind benevolence ?? 

‘A Workman’ asks me to send him money to 
enable him to buy a pair of boots ; but his letter 
was so saturated with tobacco that I declined, 
telling him if he could afford to buy tobacco he 
could afford to buy boots. 

Here is a pleasant note from a worthy clergy- 
man, ‘When you kindly sent me a contribution 
towards the debt on my church, you were good 
enough to promise a further sum if I did not 
succeed in clearing the debt before Christmas. 
I am happy in being able to tell you that I shall 
not a. further help, having received a 
cheque for the balance due, and a little over.’ 

An old gentleman, applying to me for a loan 
of twenty-five pounds, said he knew he should 
never be able to repay me; ‘but, said he, ‘the 
furniture in my bedroom is worth more than that 
sum, and it is my own property, and I will give 
you a memorandum to that effect, so that when 
I am dead you can claim it.’ 

Some years ago a firm of auctioneers wrote to 
my solicitors informing them that they were 
commissioned to sell a property adjoining one 
of the public parks, ya suggesting that the 
matter should put before me in the hope 
that I should buy it, and thus ‘add another 
to my many bounties to the public.’ 


Give, give, be always giving ; 
Who gives not, is not living. 
The more you give, 

The more you live. 


Thus saith the leech’s daughter. 

Gratitude is not always shown for help ren- 
dered, but here is a genuine example of it, 
although expressed in peculiar phraseology: 
‘The humble petition of sos O—— showeth 
that your petitioner his ever greatfull for your 
benevolence threw the sick vissiter in my illness 
and as on dutey bound shall ever pray.’ 
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Various are the forms of begging. A good 
woman once sent me what she called ‘an allite- 
rative carol,’ which ended with the following 
choice lines : 

‘Dear Sirs, 


If you think this carol a good ’un 
Please send a trifle for a plum-pudden, 
For Tangye Bros, a hearty cheer 
Xmas blessings and Happy New Year.’ 


Sometimes very curious reasons are given by 
persons seeking assistance. On one occasion a 
gentleman with a very Irish name asked me to 
help him, so that he might be able ‘to form 
an evening class for the teaching of Gaelic in 
Birmingham.’ 

An ‘Old Man of the Sea’ once tried to get 
some money from me under the following cir- 
cumstances. Being at Boscastle, I went on board 
a ship and had a little conversation with the 
captain. Next day he sailed, and a few days 
after I received a letter from him, in which he 
said he had come into collision with a ship, 
causing damage to the extent of eighty pounds. 
Would I re him, although a stranger? The 
ship was at Newport, so I asked my agent there 
to see the captain, at the same time telling him 
the man was a stranger to me. My agent asked 
the old salt why he had applied to me, having 
only seen me once; to which he replied he 
thought I had a fork-out-able sort of face ! 

I have looked in the Trades Directory in vain 
for the business of my next correspondent in 
want of assistance. Here is an extract from his 
letter : 

‘I am a young man, twenty-four years of age, 
a good scholar, and bearing a good character. My 
“oheage occupation is that of a translator of 
oots and shoes, that is, a maker-up of second- 
hand boots and shoes, and I assure you, sir, it 
is an inconceivably poor one’—which, indeed, I 
can readily believe. 

A gentleman once wrote me asking for money 
to enable him to buy some books which were 
necessary in order to prepare him for the ministry 
in the Church of England. I explained that I 
was a Quaker, and recommended him to persons 
belonging to his own denomination ; to which he 
replied; ‘I do not appeal to you for help as a 
member of the Chureh of England, but as a 
member of the invisible Church of Christ.’ 

But it is not always money that is asked for, 
many applicants being quite willing to receive 
relief in ‘kind’—as for example, 1 was once 
asked by a man to supply him with a ‘ peg-leg ;’ 
on the same day another begged that I would 
give him a hat ! and on another occasion a young 
woman asked me to provide her with a tooth ! 

It is said that ‘Freedom’s battle once begun’ 
must needs be continued ‘from sire to son,’ and 
so it seems to be with beggars ; if you once yield 
to their solicitations, it becomes very difficult 
to shake them off, for they appear to look upon 
your charity in the light of a vested right which 
you are not entitled to discontinue without their 
consent. I have recently received a letter from 
a man to whom I have occasionally given relief, 
and this is what he says : 

‘I am awkwardly situated in respect to a 
personal matter which I scarcely know how to 
explain. . . . I then had a good head of hair, but 


since that time it has ceased to grow, and for 
some years I have had to wear an artificial scalp, 
which is now withered, broken, and so worn out 
and shrunk, that I can scarcely keep it on my 
head. It has become absolutely necessary to buy 
a new one if I am to retain my work. The person 
who makes the article is of——. It must be 
well made and exact, and I shall have to go to 
London to be fitted, and wait at least a day to 
get it right. I ought to go up on Saturday, but 
I have not money enough, The article itself 
will cost quite two guineas.’ 

But where is the necessity for this scalping 
expedition? When the horse-thief was about 
to be condemned to death for his crime, he was 
asked by the judge what he had to say before 
sentence was pronounced. ‘A man must live, 
my lord, said he. ‘I see no necessity, said 
the judge, and proceeded with his duty. Nature 
has given many of us this tonsure, but we do 
not think it necessary to procure new scalps, 
a neat black skullcap answering all require- 
ments. 

A young man, writing to me from the Black 
Country, informs me that ‘Poverty is a relative 
term and depends upon the constitution of men’s 
minds, It is true 1 have always had enough to 
eat, and have never borrowed money or been in 
debt, but what of that? I feel that within me 
that makes me miserable until I have seen 
Niagara, and St Peter’s at Rome. I understand 
music thoroughly, theory and practice, but have 
never seen an opera! I want to attend the 
concerts in the Birmingham Town Hall, and for 

ears have dreamed of the “ Festival.” I long to 
rear the great organ of St Paul’s and to attend a 
concert at the Albert Hall. But these are all 
forbidden pleasures, and this, sir, to a man like 
me constitutes poverty.’ And after reading his 
letter, strange to say, I did not feel inclined to 
help him. 

ere is a somewhat A 
man writes to me as follows: ‘Sir, Having a 
whife (sic), who I may say, can neither walk nor 
talk, may I beg of you to help me to keep Her 
and myself from the Workhouse ?’ 

I have before shown that some people are quite 
willing to accept assistance in ‘kind,’ but here is 
an individual who would prefer to take it in 
cash. The secretary of a village reading room, 
having applied to me for support, I offered to 
supply the room with the Daily News, but in 
sthnewiediing my offer he said he would prefer to 
have it in money, ‘if it were all the same to me !’ 

‘A widower with seven children’ informs me 
that he is desirous of marrying his deceased wife’s 
sister, but that she (prudent woman) declines to 
do so unless he can obtain a situation with two hun- 
dred a year; would I help him to such a berth? 

A peculiarly shabby kind of begging is in vogue 
amongst certain manufacturers and merchants in 
some large towns, who are not ashamed to write 
to subscribers to hospitals and other charitable 
institutions, begging for tickets for people in their 
employment, on the - that they do not sub- 
scribe themselves! In such cases I invariably 
point out that these applicants can have all the 
privileges possessed by myself, by subscribing on 
their own account. 

As a matter of course, the number of applica- 
tions for assistance to enable inventors to develop 
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their ‘ ideas’ is legion, and I will content myself 
with giving one example in the words of my 
correspondent, who says: ‘Having made an 
extraordinary wonderful discovery, and have 
succeeded in perfecting an Apperatus I have in- 
vented for the Discovering ten Vessels, and 
observing by the papers that you are interested 
in the promotion of the Arts and Sciences, has in- 
duced me to hope that you will — the liberty 
I take as a working man in addressing these few 
lines to you in the hope that you will find the 
means to enable me to bring my invention out. 
I will now describe what my invention will 
accomplish ; by its application even when all 
souls on board may Perish in the Wreck. 
Authentic information can be obtained of all 
future Wrecks, and the Certain Fate ascertained, 
also the Cause. and date of the Disaster, and 
the place where the ill-fated vessell has gone 
Down, so that all valuable articles, monies, &c., 
may now be recovered, as also the Vessell if 
found not to be too much damaged.’ My corre- 
spondent informs me that he has been in com- 
munication with the Admiralty, but that they 
will do nothing, and concludes with this post- 
script : ‘I am informed by a friend of mine that 
when successfully brought out it would realise by 
Royalty alone, at least £100,000 a year’ That 
invention still remains in an undeveloped state. 

How considerate some ne are! Here is a 
as offer from an unknown correspondent : 

‘Dear Sir, I venture to suggest that you should 
appoint me to be your Almoner; I know you 
are a very busy man, but I have an abundance of 
time on my hands, and have been accustomed to 
dispensing the charity of others. Hoping to hear 
from you.’ 

So much for beggars of the middle and working 
classes: the ordinary street beggar belongs to an 
entirely separate and independent organisation. 
He has a language and a system of his own by 
which he informs his fellows of the ‘rateable 
value’ of towns and of the dispositions of indi- 
viduals living on his line of march. Official 
investigations have shown that begging has been 
the profession of the same family for several 
generations in succession, and although they 
always protest they are anxious to work ‘if they 
can get it, a very casual examination of their 
hands reveals the fact that they never have used 
them in manual labour. Many of them manage 
to live uncommonly well. A beggar once called 
at my sister’s house and declared, with a whine, 
that he was starving ; my sister offered him the 
half of a loaf, but this he spurned and said in 
anything but a whining tone, ‘I’m not bread 
hungry !’ 

A few years since a tramp was brought before 
the magistrates at Falmouth charged with begging, 
and was discharged on his undertaking ng 
the town. Before leaving the dock this beggar 
was asked by a magistrate how long he had been 
in the town, and replied that he had been there 
three days. ‘And how much do you consider Fal- 
mouth to be worth for your business?’ ‘ Well, 
said the fellow, ‘I consider Falmouth is worth 
fifteen shillings if well peeked (picked); and I 
ought to have had another day.’ 

We don’t usually look for ‘poetry’ in Govern- 
ment Reports, but in Mr Fleming’s Report 
to the Local Government Board for 1894-95 the 


following stanza occurs ; it was copied from the 
wall of a vagrant ward by the inspector : 


‘Here lies a poor beggar who always was tired, 
For he lived in a world where too much is required; ° 
Friends, grieve not for me that Death doth us sever, 
For I am going to do nothing for ever and ever” 


A very seeped method of begging is 
that adopted by secretaries and others on behalf 
of various charitable institutions. Their plan 
is to look through the subscription lists of other 
charities, and to persecute the more liberal con- 
tributors. Of course this is the easiest way, but 
a more just method would be to use such lists of 
contributors for the purpose of seeing what names 
are absent which should be there, and then to 
follow such people up until they recognised their 
duty. Of course this method involves labour, 
and invites unpleasant rejoinders from persons 
unaccustomed to giving ; but, if persevered in, it 
would in many cases be productive of much good 
by opening the hearts of many who have been 
content hitherto to admire generosity in others, 
and who have never felt that there is as much 
joy in giving as in ‘getting.’ ‘Beggars’ of this 
description would do well to bear in mind that 
although there are many who give because they 
feel it their duty to give, there are perhaps more 
who give because it is the custom or fashion to 
do so, and when the latter class find themselves 
flooded with applications for money as a result of 
their liberality in a particular cause in which 
they are interested, they become disgusted and 
close their hearts and purses together. 

It would be possible to extend these experiences 
ad infinitum, but I will close with an anecdote I 
once read of a rich man who too readily complied 
with demands similar to those I have described, 
and who came to grief and poverty in conse- 
quence. His friends made a collection on his 
behalf, and he spent a portion of the money in 
causing a monument to be prepared for his own 
grave. On the monument was a figure holding a 
‘chopper’ in its hand, and this was the inscription 
beneath : 


‘He who gives away all before he is dead, 
Let him take this chopper and chop off his head.’ 


MY KAFFIR 
By Joun ARTHUR Barry. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS—CHAPTER I. 


Aw ideal night in the Indian Ocean, with the 
stars looking as big as saucers, throbbing away 
up there in the blue from one horizon to the 
other; and the sea, a wondrous mass of iri- 
descence through which the sharp fore-foot of 
the Cape Liner shears, sometimes with a noise 
like the tinkling of numberless little glass bells, 
at others with a hoarse rush that casts great 
blobs and flakes of living light into the air, to 
fall again in radiant showers of opalescent beauty 
into the creaming mass that glows and seethes 
under the bows. : 

The wind was right aft, and the fore-staysail, 
hauled down, made a comfortable nest on the 
fok’sle-head. In the folds of this I lay back 
and smoked, gazing now on the wonderful 
spectacle outboard, now up at the big lamp that 
hung from the fore-topmast-stay, looking mean 
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and yellow, by contrast, under the pure star- 
light, and wondered mightily the while whether 
I should ever find my Kaffir. 

In vain I had attempted to raise a loan upon 
him in Melbourne, where, after a series of mis- 
chances, I had, one winter, found myself re- 
markably hard up. 

What people I knew—very few—who had any 
money laughed cheerfully at my proffered 
security, and refused to invest. Even those who 
had no money—the great majority—laughed also, 
With one exception ; he was a newspaper-man— 
at least he wasn’t permanently on any staff— 
but was what is vaguely known as a ‘literary 
contributor.” And he paid my e in that 
White Star boat and gave me a few yor 
over, leaving himself and his wife and family 
pretty well cleaned out until pay-night. 

But Osborne had the spice of romance, 
accentuated in his case by dabbling in psycho- 
mancy, odic forces, and such stuff. Also, just 


then, he had constant employment, — the | 


wharves, lumping cargo at one shilling per hour, 
and sixpence overtime. And he was, into the 
bargain, expecting a boom in the literary-con- 
tributor business. Evidently that was the only 
thing that made him uneasy at leaving Australia. 
He was afraid the boom might commence during 
his absence, and when he would be unable to 
take advantage of it. 

‘Anyhow, there’s “copy” in the business, 
old man, if there’s nothing else,’ said he, as 
he ran over from the ‘Loch Lee,’ alongside 
which famous clipper he was slinging bales of 
wool, to say good-bye. ‘Still, if I were you, 
in spite of the odic — you have told 
me so much about, I wouldn’t be too sanguine 
with regard to dropping across that nigger. Five 
ears, you know, is a good time to have neglected 
im. Still, I have hopes. So long! And 
good luck !? Yes, it was almost five years to the 
day since, weary and disheartened by a run of 
bad fortune, I had come in with a prospecting 
party from Bechuanaland, and, perforce, taken 
a job with a Dutch farmer not tar from where 
Johannesburg was, even then, growing into a 
city on the Rand of White Water. 

My boss wasn’t a bad sort of fellow—for a 
Boer. But if I had not been able to speak a 
little Dutch, I should never have stood a show 
of getting work from him. After a few months, 
it happened that he and some others made a 
long trek down to the Bay (Port Elizabeth). 
I went, too, and was glad of the chance, 
for I was getting tired of life on the grass 
veldt ; tired of scabby mutton and square gin, 
and of having nobody to talk to but ‘Aunts’ 
and ‘Uncles,’ and big-headed young Dutch 
bucks full of gas and blow at the expense of 
‘Britishers.,’ 

Camping one night on the Vaal River, a 
Kaffir, old and evidently very ill, came up and 
begged for something to eat. 

ut the Boers only swore at him for a black 
schepsel ; and one of them gave the poor wretch 
a cut over the legs with his bullock-whip that 
made him jump again. Then he went away and 
lay down under a great, shady, broad-leaved 
tree some three hundred yards from our camp. 
After supper I carried him a quart of tea and 
something to eat. 


But he was too far gone to do anything but 
= the warm sweet stuff; eat he could not. 

e, however, was very grateful. 

‘You are a good man, Bass,’ said he. ‘Not 
like those Dutch aasvogels (vultures) over yonder. 
I am a Swazi, and thought to die in my own 
land, and lo, I die where I lie. But before I 
9° I will make you rich. Never mouthfuls of 

rink shall be paid for like these. Listen, my 
son! Two moons ago I worked in the 
Company’s Kraal, and dug for the white stones 
that shine in the dark when the white man 
polishes them, and are worth many cattle and 
many guns, 

It came to pass that on a day I found four— 
four, mark you—all at once. Two were big as 
the biggest mealie-ears, and two were bigger 
again. “Close beside each other they lay in the 
nest that they were born in at the making of 
the world, and there, my son, I found them, 
even I, old Goza, whom the Pale Man (death) 
hath gripped. And as I picked them up, so, 
one aiter the other, I them. And 
now oe light up, may be, the darkness of my 
belly. But they are sharp and cold, I feel them 
even now!’ And a grin passed like a sudden 
flicker of firelight into a dark corner across the 
wrinkled leathery old face as he patted his naked 
stomach, 

‘Ay, he continued, as I stared at him, then 
gave him another mouthful of tea, ‘I swallowed 
them. And high though the fence and watch- 
ful the guards, I escaped from the big Kraal. 
Take them, my son. Would that I had never 
seen them; very heavy they be in the new 
nest that they have made for themselves. 
Hearken ! when I go, which will happen when 
the first light shines across the veldt behind 
yonder koppie,’ motioning towards a peculiar 
flat-topped hill some quarter of a mile away, 
‘and the aasvogels have laagered-up and gone, 
turn back from them, and come here, and cut 
into me quickly, and take out the four white 
stones—stay, you may feel them even now!’ 
And he seized my hand and pressed it hard 
against his stomach, and peered into my face 
with eyes fast losing their life and fire. 

But I could feel nothing, and I said so. 

‘T can!’ replied he, smiling grimly. 

‘Bury me where I lie, white man,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘See, I chose the spot clear of roots, so 
that water may not follow them into the grave 
and give the jackals food before their time. 
Bury me as I sit, and facing the sun, so that 
my spirit may walk straight to its own land. 
Promise me this thing, my son, and on a 
day, not too distant, it shall be very well with 
thee. 

I promised the poor old cha 
he seemed as pleased as Punch; and as [I left 
him he started humming a strange sort of 
chant. Listening for awhile, I went on, and 
turned into my hammock swung under the 
disselboom of our wagon. 

Knowing, as I did, that almost all Kaffirs are 
liars of high degree, I didn’t feel inclined to put 
much faith in the diamond business, Moreover, 
I had no wish to lose my passage, as assuredly 
would be the case if I lagged behind to dissect 
my friend. Also, he had chosen the most 
awkward possible time in which to die—just 
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as everybody was on the alert to inspan and 
prepare for the day’s trek. 

But perhaps the heaviest argument of all against 
the likelihood of the thing consisted in the fact 
of my having seen the fence he said he had 
climbed—the big barrier that the illicit diamond 
buyers had forced the De Beers Company to 
erect around their shoal of amalgamated mines 
—fourteen feet of galvanised iron with three 
barbed wires strained along the top of it. Why, 
a lizard couldn’t have scaled it, much less a 
worn-out old Kaffir!—we call them all Kaffirs 
there, Pondos, Basutos, Bechuanas, Griquas, and 
the rest. However, as I turned over and fell 
asleep, I determined to at least go across in the 
morning, and if he had pegged out, as he said 
he would, bury him as I promised, diamonds or 
no diamonds. 

I slept late, and was only awakened by old 
Oom Hendricks shaking me. ‘Almachte!’ he 

wled, ‘Arise, and don’t let the blessed sun of 
the Lord God roast you alive !’ 

Until after breakfast there was no chance to 
slip away ; for, like the others, I had my share 
of camp duty to perform. 

But at last I managed to get over to the 
tree. Sure enough, there lay my Kaffir, already 
stiffening, with the flies beginning to swarm in 
black clouds about him. 

However, going to the wagon, I got a spade 
and a pick, and despite the jeers and laughter 
of the rs, when they saw what my intentions 
were, I planted the poor old beggar pretty deep, 
huddled up, and with his face towards Swazi- 
land. Just at that time I didn’t feel inclined 
to do any more towards proving my legacy. 

Perhaps, as I trampled the earth upon him, 
some faint notion possessed me of returning in 
the future; for I took bearings from the big 
tree, noticing especially, as I did so, a curious 
triangular patch of white stone near the summit 
of the koppie. 

But in Algoa Bay I got a ship and came 
across to Australia, and as the years passed the 
remembrance of the incident grew weaker ; 
still, strange to say, at long intervals a 
sort of feeling would momentarily seize upon 
me, taking full possession of my mind, and 
urging me vehemently to go and dig up what 
was waiting for me under the old tree. 

It was a haunting sort of sensation, quite too 
vague to define, a kind of small pressing inward 
voice that kept on telling me that I was a fool 
for neglecting such a chance of fortune. But 
as I noticed that the phenomenon generally 
occurred when I was hard up, I put it down 
to natural causes. Osborne, however, was other- 
wise impressed, ascribed it to ‘a reaction of 
— will-matter, and wrote a paper on it. 

ndeed, if it had not been for that kindly 
enthusiast I hardly think I should ever have 
been bound Africa-ward to look for a five-year- 
old dead Kaffir. 

And as I lay on the fok’sle-head and smoked, 
and thought of what an awfully forlorn sort 
of hope it was, growing more forlorn and more 
doubtful with every gliding heave of the big 
steamer that brought the testing of it nearer. 
I got up, and, knocking the ashes out of my 
pipe on the capstan, called myself a fool and 
several other things. It was the purpose with 


which I had started away that appeared so much 
more idiotic here, within eight hundred miles 
of Cape Aguihas, than it had done on Sandridge 
ier. 

: Amongst the saloon passengers was a Mr 
Johnston, formerly a free-selector in New South 
Wales. He had emigrated many years ago to 
South Africa ; and there, after some time spent 
in hunting and digging, he finally settled on a 
large farm in the Transvaal, where in those 
early days good land was to be had for half- 
a-crown an acre. 

He was a big, jolly, frank, outspoken man 
of about fifty-eight, a widower, with one child, 
a pretty girl of eighteen, who accompanied him. 
And he was now returning to his adopted 
ae with a fine selection of stud rams and 
ewes for his flocks up there on the high veldt 
of the African tableland. In my former 
wanderings I had often heard his name men. 
tioned as a ‘suspect,’ and an object of dislike 
to the Boer government at Pretoria. Indeed 
during the war he was more than once nearly 
shot out of hand, not only for his opposition 
to being ‘commandeered,’ but for the remarkably 
free way in which he aired his opinions on 
the subject of Boer and Basuto—Dutch liege 
though he nominally was. 

Ha paving once to attract his notice by 
something 1 said respecting the sheep, whilst 
I watched him feeding them, we used often 
after that to have a yarn together. 

With pretty Mary Johnston I also exchanged 
at odd times a word or two when she brought 
for’ard dainties for her pet-ewe. And one 
day, in very rough weather, the vessel, diving, 
took a tremendous sea over her fok’sle-head, 
and Mary, venturing alone along the deck, was 
caught by the rushing torrent, and swept like 
a feather into the main-rigging. Luckily, to 
escape a wetting, I had jumped upon one of 
the main-hatch sheep-pens. It was a long bound 
from there into the rigging ; but in those days 
I was young and smart, and I managed it just 
as the weight of water was proving too much 
for her. Another minute and she would have 
let go and been carried overboard. It really 
was a narrow shave, so narrow that the skipper, 
watching from the bridge, grew pale and 
trembled, thinking that all was over, as his 
fingers pushed the telegraph to ‘Stop.’ 

Old Johnston didn’t say much, But I felt 
that if I should want a friend in Africa, 1 
had one ready-made—perhaps a couple. : 

‘Come up and see us, and stay with us,’ said 
he, some days afterwards. ‘I’ve got two places, 
you know, now. But I’m mostly at the old 
one, near Ermelo. Come whenever it suits you, 
and I’ll promise ae shan’t be sorry ; I've got 
to take these jumbucks right round by Durban 
in the coasting steamer, or I’d say come at 
once. But there’s only Kaffirs at home. How- 
ever, remember you’re expected sooner oF 
later, and the sooner the better.’ 

And when Mary shook hands with me, and 
timidly seconded her father’s invitation, there 
was a look of shy pleasure and earnestness in 
her brown eyes that sent a curious thrill to 
my heart. 

And presently, whilst we rounded the Green 
Cape Light, and glided slowly into full view 
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of the white houses lying cuddled up under 
the shadow of the mighty rock, old Johnston 
came for’ard again, and asked me point-blank 
if fifty pounds would be of any use, just as 
a loan, for a few months, or a year or s0. 
Because, if that should bs ge to be the case, 
I had ‘only to say the word, my boy.’ 

Of course they knew I wasn’t quite a Roths- 
child, travelling steerage. But I had no in- 
tention of allowing anybody to discover how 
really hard up I was, least of all the John- 
stons. So I merely thanked him for his kind 
offer, and said that I had enough for present 
purposes; which was strictly true —only the 
present was limited. 

Curiously enough, when once ashore, I didn’t 
seem to be in any hurry to seek the spot where 
lay my fortune, And, in spite of several re- 
eurrences of the impalpable sensation before 
alluded to, I stayed pottering about the town. 

At last, in that snug hostel, the ‘George,’ I 
one day met an old mate who was just re- 
turning to the diggings after the inevitable 
spree. He knew, so he said, of some alluvial 
up Rustenburg way, and pressed me to accom- 
pany him. 

So I went. The place turned out bare tucker. 
But, after a lot of knocking about, we did 
happen to drop on a patch that gave us a 
hundred pounds each by the time it was worked 


ut. 

Then Jack Williams, my companion, got a bad 
touch of fever, and we both cleared off to 
Johannesburg for a spell. 

Being in funds again, I had quite forgotten 
my mouldering Kaffir, lying all the while 
not very far away, just on the edge of shade, 
and clear of root- channels, waiting patiently 
with his face towards Swaziland, 

Then, one afternoon, returning from the 
hospital, where I had been to see how Williams 
was getting on, whom should I run against but 
Johnston, 

The first salutations over. ‘Come along,’ 
said he, ‘I’m off home to-morrow to the new 
place near Klerksdorp. Mary’s there; and 
she’ll be glad to see you. Come you must!’ 

For a while I hesitated. Williams I knew 
was going back to Capetown directly he got 
better; so that really there was nothing to 
keep me. Then I thought of Mary, and con- 
sented. 

Early next morning we started in a buggy 
drawn by two capital horses. 

During the second day’s nary the country 
began to look changed, although it was faintly 
familiar ; and I presently realised that we had 
struck very nearly into the old track over 
which I travelled with the Boers more than 
five years ago, 

But so at were the alterations in the 
landscape, that for some time I was doubtful. 
Everywhere the ground had been rooted up by 
— 3 then, after a bit, the mullock heaps 

isappeared, giving way to farms and fences 
dotted over the level grass veldt, with here and 
there plantations of blue gum saplings. 

‘Lots of colonials round these parts,’ said my 
companion, pointing to the snug homesteads 
with a smile of satisfaction, ‘We’ve secured 
amongst us most of this district—bought it 


from the shiftless Boers with their scabby flocks 
and lazy, dirty ways. No (in answer to my 
uestion), there’s no gold been found, so far. 
hese old shafts, back yonder, are where 
they ’ve been looking for a lost lead from one 
of the big mines at the Rand—the Geldenhuis, 
But apparently it didn’t come this way.’ 
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THE summer visitors who go to admire such 
stupendous works as the Forth Bridge, or the 
Manchester Canal, are justly struck by the vast 
magnitude of the operations, but few of them 
are aware that equal, and sometimes superior 
skill is shown at the other end of the scale. 
The one needs to be viewed through a tele- 
scope, the other through a microscope, before 
one can judge of its proportions and harmony. 

Owing to the great increase in manufacturin 
operations conducted by machinery, we have o 
late years seen many models of steam-engines 
of various kinds in the shop windows: loco- 
motives that will run on a table, or on the 
floor, dragging a tiny train of carriages and 
wagons ; little steamboats that will make their 
way through the water as fast as one can walk ; 
or little factory engines that may be attached to 
other machinery such as pumps or circular saws. 
These models have all the necessary fittings 
to enable them to do their work; but they 
are not models in the strict sense of the term, 
but rather miniature engines. By ‘models’ is 
understood an exact reproduction in miniature 
of something carried out on a large scale. In 
many cases, however, the model is made first 
from the designs —— on paper, and then 
it serves occasionally to correct defects hitherto 
unnoticed. Such models are very difficult indeed 
of execution, and exceedingly costly ; hence they 
are confined either to the show-room or drawing- 
room of the engineer, or to the glass case of a 
museum. 

Talking of museums, since the destruction of 
the Patents Museum at Washington by fire, 
there are two collections only where these 
models may be seen to perfection. One is the 
School of Arts and Trades in Paris; the other 
is in the South Kensington Museum in London. 
The latter is now supreme, thanks to the 
liberality of the heads of great industries and 
to the kindness of private individuals. This 
collection owes its origin to the painstaking 
ability of the late Mr Bennett Woodcroft, for- 
merly librarian of the Patent Office. Thrust at 
first into a wretched leaky shed, the curiosities 
were packed away in such close order that, 
literally, there was not room to turn round— 
yet these overcrowded cases held the germs of all 
that has made England prosperous. They have 
now, however, been removed into well-lighted 
galleries that, I suppose, are as good as the 
British public will ever wish for in its national 
buildings. 

There may be seen the engine of the boat 
that went by steam on Dalswinton lake a cen- 
tury ago, and a model of the famous Charlotte 
Dundas, made from fragments of the old 
steamer. But the chief attraction is the number 
of models of our great ocean steamships and 
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men-of-war. These models are all built to a 
definite scale of proportion, and down to the 
minutest external fitting, every detail is faith- 
fully reproduced in its exact dimensions, 
Perhaps the most striking exhibit is a series of 
models representing the development of the 
transatlantic steamer, from the small, low-powered 
ship with which the service was commenced to 
the flying palace of to-day, This magnificent 
display is the contribution of one company 
alone, and the cost must be reckoned by 
thousands, 

The making of these models is a business 
of itself, and is in the hands of a select few 
who have worked hard for the position they 
occupy. They receive high for their 
labours. The models just referred to have cost, 
one with another, seven hundred and fifty 
pounds each. That is not at all an unusual 
price to pay for a perfect exhibition model of 
a modern steamer, when executed in the first- 
class style affected by the professional model 
makers. In one case that I know of, no less 
than fourteen hundred pounds were spent on a 
model of a battleship, with the structure on 
which she was built and launched. The reader 
may well wonder why this immense cost should 
be incurred for a mere model, and why they 
should come to so much money. The answer 
to the first is that a beautiful model is a good 
paying advertisement, and is the best possible 
method of bringing any line of steamers well 
before the public, and giving them a favourable 
impression. I suppose most of my readers have 
been on board a steamer, when in the docks 
handling cargo, and they have in that case 
been somewhat astonished at her condition—the 
decks in the last extreme of dirtiness, water 
trickling every way, chains, ropes, and spars 
in seemingly hopeless confusion, and the whole 
in such a state of chaos and hurry that a 
landsman has small chance of getting from one 
end to the other of the boat without damage 
either to person or to clothes. All that is 
rectified before the ship gets to sea, and when 
she is once fairly under way there is not a more 
spotless or orderly thing in creation than a ship. 
Talk about woman’s tidiness indeed! she needs 
to go to sea to learn what the word means. Now 
the is in the that at 
everything in its proper place, and not a spec 
of dust to be ty ievwkens; the decks white 
as snow, and fit for fairies to dance on. That 
is the use of the model; and now as to its 
cost. A great part of the details have just as 
much work spent on them as the originals, and 
the modellers have to work from the same plans 
as are used to erect the ship herself. There is 
no possibility of rectifying any error; the 
slightest mistake compels the defective part to 
be thrown away, and hence the utmost care 
must be used by the highly-trained men who 
do this work, lest one careless touch should 
condemn the whole. 

So much for the models of ships. They are 
very beautiful to look at; yet beyond adver- 
tisement, weed cannot be used in any way. But 
there is another branch of the subject in which 
even more money is spent—the production of 
working models of engines and machinery. 
These differ greatly from the products of the 


toy-shop and the instrument maker, whose 
engines are made in the simplest possible 
manner. They have to be at the same time 
working models and models made to a scale of 
proportion—usually some fraction of an inch in 
the model represents a foot in the original; 
every part, every bolt, nut, screw, and so forth, 
must be in exactly the same proportion. Now, 
the production of a model that shall fulfil both 
these conditions—a scale model that is also a 
working model—is a task of supreme difficulty, 
As this difficulty, however, may not be intelli- 
gible to the reader, I will endeavour to explain 
it by saying that when some of the workin 
parts are reduced below a certain size, they wil 
not operate at all; and there are only two 
means of surmounting this obstacle—either to 
make the parts big enough as the toy-shop 
maker does, disregarding proportions altogether, 
or to execute them in such superlative manner 
as to reduce to the minimum the great draw- 
back of friction. There are, however, some 

rts of a steam-engine that the toy-shop maker 
is compelled to leave out entirely, as their cost 
would be quite prohibitive. The actual number 
of these quite perfect models is very small 
indeed. They cost nearly as much as the big 
engines do; for there is the same amount of 
work to do, and it is of a much higher priced 
labour than is used in the large engine. The 
only reduction is that less metal is used, and 
less metal has to be removed from the forgings 
and castings to finish them. For my own part, 
I only know of about twenty of these abso- 
lutely perfect models, and their cost ranges 
from twenty to three thousand seven hundred 
pounds each, so the reader will easily see that 
their cost is prohibitive. One cost twelve thou- 
sand pounds odd ; but that was quite exceptional. 
These models, however, have really no use ; they 
cannot be used as advertisements to catch custom, 
because the general public does not understand 
them, and cannot afford to buy them. 

There is, however, another class of models 
which are made expressly for the we gos of 
obtaining orders for the machinery they repre- 
sent. I refer to the models of newly-patented 
inventions, in which a beautifully-made work- 
ing model is quite an essential part of the 
business man’s outfit. This also is a branch of 
work by itself, and is very well paid; for it 
involves more head-work than the others we 
have dealt with. Suppose a man invents a 
magazine gun and wants to sell some. No 
man can be expected to wade through a 
descriptive pamphlet, or a patent specification 
that looks like the Book of Numbers spelt 
backwards; but if the inventor has a working 
model in his pocket, he can whip it out, 
and show his customer at a glance what the 
peculiar features of his invention are. 
think the idea is sufficiently clear from what 
I have said. Some of these models are made 
to go into the waistcoat pocket, and nearly 
all of them are made so small as to go 
into a little hand-bag. They have this ad- 
vantage also that the curse of Babel does 
not affect them. Even if traveller and 
customer do not understand a word of each 
other’s language, a few moments’ dumb-show in 


operating the model makes everything clear. 
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Hence these models are much in demand, and 
are very valuable investments to a business man, 
This class of work used to be done entirely 
by watchmakers, So far as workmanship went, 
their models were very good; but they had 
not the knowledge of practical engineering to 
enable them to correctly follow out the ideas 
of an inventor—which, to put it mildly, are 
rather unintelligible, except, in the rare case 
that he is himself an engineer. 

That it became a distinct trade is due chiefly 
to an accident that befell a man engaged in a 
large engineer’s establishment in London some 
forty years ago, He was a very highly skilled 
mechanic, and was entrusted with very delicate 
work at good pay. But he had the misfortune 
to be attacked by a pm paralysis which de- 

rived him entirely of the use of his legs, while 
it left his arms quite unimpaired. From that 
time he was confined to his chair; so, like a 
brave man, he determined to devote himself 
to such engineering work as was possible in 
that state. Even the small work he had for- 
ge a been accustomed to handle was now out 
of the question, and he therefore turned his 
attention to miniature models—I ought rather 
to say microscopic, for it was impossible to 
make out their parts without a magnifier. 
The work he turned out would need a volume 
to describe it. His masterpieces were two 
models—the engines of the Warrior ironclad, 
and the Great Britain steamship, ship and 
engines. The first- named model was certainly 
the most tiny pair of — the world has seen, 
or probably will see. They stood on a three- 

nny piece, and that same coin balanced them 
in the scales, Every «detail was there in its 
exact proportion, and it worked at a most 
amazing speed when simply blown with the 
breath. 

The other model was equally unique as being 
the smallest steamship ever seen. The ship was 
eight inches long, and its screw propeller was 
scarcely larger than a pea. Its whole weight 
was an ounce and a quarter when ready for sea. 
The engines weighed less than half an ounce. 
It was a sight to see that tiny ship ploughing 
her way across a wash-hand basin ! 

Another man, eminent in this field of en- 

ineering, was Jabez James, One of his chefs 

euvre has been frequently exhibited. It was 
a model of an engineer's factory. The whole 
was about a yard and a half square. It was 
not finished in the style of his other work, 
and therefore those of my readers who have 
seen it must not judge of his workmanship by 
that. It was one of the earliest of the drop- 
a-penny-in-the-slot machines that are now so 
common: but it went one better, for it went 
for a halfpenny. There were holes, however, 
for other coins up to half-a-sovereign. Well, 
you dropped in your money, and the main 
engine started at once, driving the whole range 
of a and setting in motion the vast 
array of lathes, planers, slotters, shapers, and 
drills, even to the grindstone. The time it kept 
in motion depended on the amount of money 
you put in. The model was first exhibited 
at the International Exhibition of 1862, and 
subsequently it was placed in the Patents 
Museum, where it was a never-failing attrac- 


tion to engineers as well as to mere sight-seers. 
The children, of course, were delighted with it, 
and they used to put in their own small coins 
to make it work. Latterly, I saw it again in 
the South Kensington Museum, but the essen- 
tial part of it was removed for some strange 
reason, known only to the authorities in charge. 
I believe the money deposited went to Mr 
James and his family, and I am very sure 
nobody grudged the outlay ; for I well recollect 
the pleasure it gave me when I was a little 
boy, and dropped my penny in the slot. What 
has become of the model since then is more 
than I know. 


WAS I A COWARD? 
I 


Was I a coward? Reader, you shall hear my 
story, and judge for yourself, 

Before describing the supreme moment of my 
life, when my courage was tried to the utter- 
most, it is necessary to the right understanding 
of my tale to give a brief account of my early 
days. 

During childhood I was weak and _ sickly, 
passing through several severe illnesses, the 
consequence of which was that I did not go to 
school till some two years after the usual age ; 
and all this time I had been much coddled at 
home, and carefully kept from seeing anything 
of the rough side of life. Perhaps this accounts 
for my great weakness, which was an absolute 
horror of fighting or rough usage of any sort— 
even an unkind or harsh word would make me 
miserable for a day or two afterwards. 

With this weakness strong upon me, I was 
sent to a rough -and- tumble old-fashioned 
grammar school, where the boys had to fight 
hard and often before they could command , 
any respect or peace; and life was hardly en- 
durable for those poor boys who, like myself, 
dreaded the ordeal of battle. Added to this, we 
were half-starved, and all our pocket-money 
used to go in buying food, chiefly black puddings 
(reader, do you know what they are?) to satisfy 
the cravings of hunger. 

With all my fear of fighting, there was no 
fear of danger in other ways. If there was any 
daring thing to be done, incurring risk to limbs 
or even life, I was amongst the foremost to 
undertake it. For instance, we used to be kept 
carefully within bounds, and were never allowed 
outside the playground, so our only chance of 
procuring any extra f was by getting out of 
one of the bedroom windows at night, when 
everybody else had gone to bed, and going u 
into the town. To do this, we had to te 
along a narrow shoot, and then with the help 
of an old vine, climb down a _ descending 
pipe. This I could do without the least fear, 
though a slip at the top meant almost certain 
death. But when it came to fighting, it was 

uite a different matter! I would do every- 
thing I possibly could to avoid it; and when 
forced to fight, as I sometimes was, I fought 
badly, and always got the worst of it. In 
justice to myself, I must say that I believe 
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my dislike to giving punishment was quite as 
great as my dread of receiving it. As a result, 
my first two years at school were years of 
misery ; still during that rough time health 
and strength increased, and as I became very 
good at all games, particularly cricket and foot- 
ball, I lived down the bad name I had got for 
want of pluck. 

Strange to say, with all my fear of fighting, 
as I grew up, my one great desire was to be- 
come a soldier. I studied with avidity all the 
books which told of the great soldiers and 
sailors of the early part of the century. Well- 
ington, Napoleon, Nelson, Napier, Cochrane, and 
the like were my heroes; and my parents, 
after a time, finding I was bent upon entering 
the army, took me away from the old grammar 
school, and gave me a military education, 
and in due time I was gazetted to an infantry 
regiment. 

t was the year 1852. Europe and the world 
in general seemed to be in a state of profound 
peace, and as far as man could judge, war was 
never farther away than it seemed then. Con- 
sequently, no fear of my ability to perform 
well a soldier’s part in battle marred my joy 
at donning Her Majesty’s uniform, and I set to 
work hard to learn all the details of a soldier's 
life, and even studied tactics and strategy on 
my own account. 

As there was no fighting to be done, and as 
I was good at nearly everything else, a fair 
shot, a daring rider across country, and a 
good-tempered fellow to hoot, I soon became a 
ae man in my regiment. 

had one special chum, Charlie Seton. He 
was a sub of about the same standing as myself, 
a 2 epee fellow in every way, six feet in height, 
and a perfect specimen of manly Saxon beauty ; 
broad-shouldered, well-proportioned, with curly 
auburn hair and bright blue eyes, and the 
brightest, cheeriest, pluckiest fellow I ever had 
the good fortune to know. The only thing 
Charlie was not good at was his drill, and in 
that I was often able to help him, as we were 
generally working near each other, and I, from 
sheer love of the work, had very soon got my 
drill by heart. But though I knew my 
drill better than he, I was quite sure Charlie 
would lead his men better in action. In many 
a hard-fought cricket match, and in many a 
hard run, we were together, and if by any 
chance either could do the other a good turn, 
it was always done. 

Time went on, and little clouds arose on the 
political horizon, and then one day, as we were 
just going on parade, I saw the newsboys in a 
state of great excitement, and heard one crying 
‘Declaration of war with Russia.” It made my 
heart jump into my mouth; and while other 
men were rejoicing at the prospect of active 
service, I had hard work to conceal the state 
of abject fear I wasin. When I came off duty, 
and had a chance of looking at the paper, 
I found it was only a declaration of war by 
Turkey, in which we had not joined, so I 
breathed freely again, and my spirits revived. 
The fact was Russia, —— occupied the pro- 
vinces of Moldavia and Wallachia, which at 
that time belonged to Turkey, the Turks had 


country overrun by the Russian hordes. The 
ostensible cause of the Russian advance was to 
protect the Greek Christians at Jerusalem—the 
real cause was a desire to get hold of one more 
slice of Turkish territory. The war between 
Turkey and Russia broke out in October 1853, 
and for some time England looked on and did 
nothing, and my peace of mind returned. I 
began to think that England would do the 
looking on, and nothing else. At this time I 
tried with all my might to shake off my ter- 
rible weakness, but it was no use; the more I 
thought about it, the more my fears of fighting 
and death increased, so at last I gave u 
as about it as the best thing I ont 


Scme months passed, and then came an even- 
ing I well remember. Mess was er over, and 
we were lighting our cigars, and those of us 
who had been out hunting (there had been a 
splendid run that day) were recounting our ad- 
ventures, when a grim old sergeant entered, and 
saluting, handed some despatches to our dear old 
colonel. It was an unusual occurrence, and all 
eyes were turned on the old man, and I noticed 
that he looked very grave as he read; but when 
he had finished I saw a bright proud_ smile 
come over his face as he rose and said: ‘ Gentle- 
men, I regret to tell you that England and 
France have this day been forced to declare 
war against Russia’ Something like a cheer 
ran round the table, in which, to save my life, 
I could not have joined; but nobody noticed 
me. Raising his hand for silence, the colonel 
continued : ‘ Yes, gentlemen, I know, like good 
soldiers, you are longing for active service, and 
it has been the hope of my life to have the 
honour of leading my fine regiment into action, 
but still war is a terrible thing, not to 
lightly entered on. I suppose you all know 
that our regiment is almost the first on the list 
for active service, so we may be called on to be 
off at a day’s notice.” Shortly afterwards the 
colonel rose and left the table, beckoning to the 
major and adjutant to follow him, and very 
soon afterwards all the senior officers left the 
table, and we subs were left to our own devices, 
and a roaring time we had of it. More cham- 
pagne was ordered, and war songs, with rattlin 
choruses and noisy applause, were the order o 
the day. For once in my life I found myself 
drinking champagne for the sake of getting 
what is called ‘Dutch courage ;’ it had the 
desired effect, and soon I was as noisy and ripe 
for mischief as any of the rest. After a time 
we found the mess-room a, and a 
to sally out, and see what fun could be got out 
of the streets of the a country town in 
which we were quartered. As we entered the 
barrack square, we found to our surprise that 
it was full of our own men, a very unusual 
thing at that hour. The sight rather sobered 
us, and the senior sub asked what it meant. 
A sergeant came forward, and said that the 
men had heard all sorts of rumours of war, and 
were in a state of great excitement, and he 
would be much obliged, if we were at liberty 
to do so, if we would tell them what had 
happened. ‘I think, gentlemen,’ he added, ‘they 
would go more quietly to their quarters if they 


no choice but to fight or see their whole 


are told. He was answered that the news was 
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WAS I A COWARD? 


no secret, and that England and France had 
declared war against Russia. The men raised a 
wild cheer, but to my ears it sounded rather 
hollow ; and somehow when we got out of the 
barracks half the fun seemed knocked out of 
us, and we did not do much more than give 
the townspeople some harmless chaff. To be 
sure, Chariie danced a polka in the market- 
place with a gipsy woman, while an old man 
seated on a barrel played the fiddle. But then 
Charlie was bound to do something out of the 
common, though there was no harm in his fun; 
and we ended rather tamely by going quietly 
back to our quarters earlier than usual. 

A few days after this came orders to march 
to our port of embarkation, where a transport 
was waiting to take us in the first place to 
Malta. Nothing occurred worthy of note till we 
were half-way across the Bay of Biscay. Then 
one morning, when it was blowing rather stiffly 
from the west with a high sea, there was a cry 
of ‘man overboard.’ I was on deck at the time, 
— aft, talking to Charlie, but most of the 
fellows were below, hardly able to crawl out of 
their berths. Looking over the side, I saw one 
of our own men struggling in the water. Two 
life-belts had already been thrown to him, but 
being unable to swim, he could not reach them, 
and it was evident he must drown long before a 
boat could reach him; for though our engines 
were reversed, we should carry our way another 
quarter of a mile. I was a strong swimmer, so 
seizing a life-belt that was close to my hand, I 
overboard just as the man had passed. 
A few strokes brought me to him, and then 
came the difficult job of getting the belt over 
him, for the man was struggling dangerously. 
I managed it at last, when he was nearly 
drowned, for it was not till then he had the 
sense to see that his best plan was to keep quiet. 
When I looked about for the ship, she seemed 
a very long way off, and often we lost sight of 
her altogether as we sank down between the 
waves, I was getting exhausted myself; the life- 
belt would only support one, so I looked round 
for another, ef fortunately there was one not far 
off. I swam to it, and after getting my arms 
through it, returned to my man, and stayed 
quietly by him waiting for help. It was a 
trying time, for it was quite possible they might 
Miss us in the heavy sea that was running. 
But I was a to see, as we rose on a 
wave, that there was an officer high up in 


the rigging signalling, which showed me that | poo 


a boat had already put off, and that the officer 
could still see us. At last we saw the boat, 
but she was not heading for us; then we lost 
sight of her, but the next time we saw her 
she was nearer. I shouted with all my might; 
my shout was answered, and two minutes later 
we were hauled on board. 

Poor Private Jones collapsed in the bottom 
of the boat, but I was not much the worse, 
only very cold. As we came near the vessel 
the captain sung out, ‘Have you got them 
both?’ The answering shout of ‘Yes, all 
right, was hardly given, when such a cheer 
arose from over eight hundred men as I never 
2 me to hear again; and as we came up the 

e, our old colonel came forward and shook 


sir; I am proud of you” As I was making 
my way below, Charlie gave me such a slap 
on the back as nearly sent me on my nose on 
the deck, saying: ‘Splendidly done, old fellow. 
I knew the man was saved when you went over 
for him. I would have come with you, but you 
know I am a poor swimmer, and | should only 
have drowned myself without saving the man.’ 
Poor Jones came to thank me next morning 
for a life saved. I told him he might very 
likely have a chance of doing the same for me 
before we saw home again. 

In due time we arrived at Malta, where we 
were detained many weeks. While most of our 
fellows were fretting to get on, I confess I was 
quite contented to stay where I was; I quite 
enjoyed my visit to the island and all the 
strange scenes to be witnessed there. 

Troops were constantly pouring in, and after 
a time several French regiments joined us, 
creating considerable interest and curiosity 
amongst our men, for Tommy Atkins was very 
anxious to stand treat on every possible occa- 
sion to his new friends. 

At last we were off again, and our destina- 
tion this time was Gallipoli. This did not alarm 
me much, as it was certain there was no fighting 
to be done there; and we seemed to be going 
so leisurely towards the seat of war that i 
began to be very much of opinion that there 
would be no fighting at all, and that we were 
only making a demonstration in force for poli- 
tical purposes. I shall not dwell on our stay at 
Gallipoli. We had not been there long before 
we were ordered up to Scutari, still far from 
danger ; but after a short stay there, we were 
ordered to embark for Varna. This looked 
really like getting near the seat of war, and my 
miserable weakness returned to some extent, but 
I had so much to do that I had not time to 
dwell on it. 

Arrived at Varna, we found everything at 
first in the wildest confusion, but after a time 
out of chaos came order. The English troops 
were not quartered in the town, but at several 
points farther inland. Here for about three 
months we remained kicking our heels, doing 
absolutely no good to our friends or harm to 
our enemies; but we had not been there long 
before we had a more terrible foe to fight than 
the Russians. The cholera broke out amongst 
us, at first slightly, but very soon severely; our 
field hospitals filled to overflowing, and our 
r doctors worked day and night to save and 
relieve the sufferers till they themselves were 
ready to drop from sheer fatigue. 

One pn. our doctor, as good a fellow 
as ever stepped, came into my tent and threw 
himself down in a cane chair in a state of utter 
exhaustion; I mixed a stiff glass of grog and 
made him drink it, and then got him to light 
his pipe and pull himself together. He told me 
it was heartrending work, that they had not 
half enough doctors, and nothing like enough 
nurses, and that men were dyin yew who, in 
all probability, would have lived with a little 
careful nursing, which alas! could not be given 
them. I asked him if I could be of any help, 
for, if so, I was quite willing to come and do 
what I could when off duty. The doctor 


ex 
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hands with me, saying: ‘ Well and bravely done, 


thought for a minute, and then said: ‘No. It 
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is my duty to risk my life from contagion in 
the hospitals, yours to risk your life from the 
bullets of the enemy, if we ever get a sight 
of them. It would not be fair to let you take 
the double risk.’ When I insisted, and told 
him I had no fear of contagion, he admitted 
that any help was worth having just at that 
time. lucostiogly I arranged to begin the 
next day. For several weeks, till a sufficient 
number of nurses arrived, I attended regularly 
when off duty, and I believe was of some 
little help to the overworked doctors. Our 
colonel came in one day to see some of his 
men and cheer them up a little, and seemed 
pleased I think to see me there, but he only 
said: ‘So I see you go in for saving life on 
land as well as at sea,’ 

Oh what a dreary time that was at Varna! 
We came there a small army indeed, but in 
perfect health, strength, and discipline; when 
we left we had lost about a tenth of our 
number, and many hundreds of poor fellows 
had got the seeds of disease in them which 
eventually brought them to an early grave. 

It might have been necessary from a political 
point of view to keep the army in reserve; but 
surely it should have been placed in some 
healthy spot where it might have retained its 
full strength. 


Il. 


Towards the end of August there was a great 
increase in the number of vessels-of-war and 
transports off Varna. It was evident that 
some move was shortly to be made, and in the 
early days of September we received orders to 
hold ourselves in readiness to embark for the 
Crimea at an hour's notice. 

We were now at last about to come face to 
face with the enemy, and the result to me was 
that all my dread of battle returned in full 
force. Why should I go and get killed while I 
was in the full enjoyment of youth, health, and 
strength, yes, and wealth (for I was well off) 
to boot? argued my fears, while honour 
bade me go on and do my duty like a brave 
Englishman. 

On the 5th September the French began their 
embarkation. n the 7th we were ordered 
on board ship, and soon after we got under 
weigh, and left behind us plague-stricken Varna 
and all its horrors. I do not suppose there was 
a man in all that vast fleet who ever wished 
to see Varna again, or who was not glad to go. 
Even I felt it a relief. 

We sailed and steamed to a certain point in 
the Black Sea, and there anchored out of sight 
of land. It was the rendezvous for all the 
fleets. After we arrived, ships were constantly 
coming in, till at last there was gathered to- 
gether a huge fleet of some seven hundred 
vessels, from the great man-of-war, carrying a 
hundred guns, to the impudent little gunboat 
with its one sixty-eight pounder. When all 
were assembled we again got under weigh, and 
soon appeared of Eupatoria. Two or three 
vessels were sent in to take ssion of the 
place ; as it was not fortified, no resistance was 
offered. Then we steamed away again to a 
part of the coast which had been decided on by 
our commanders for a landing. 


It was late in the day when we arrived, and 
saw before us a low sandy coast farther to the 
south than Eupatoria and nearer to Sebastopol, 
i ery known to our men as Old Fort. Late 
though it was, the landing at once commenced, 
A few Cossacks were to be seen galloping about 
in the distance, but it was very soon evident 
that there was no force to resist our landing, 
and by the time night fell, some twenty-five 
thousand soldiers of the British army and some 
twenty thousand Frenchmen were drawn up on 
shore; but what a landing it was! Early in 
the day the weather had Sal bright and fine, 
but all this changed towards evening, when it 
came on to blow and rain heavily. No tents 
were landed that night. I suppose our com- 
manders were so anxious to get a strong force 
on shore to resist a possible attack that there 
was no time to do anything but land the men 
and horses. Or was it, as Charlie suggested, that 
they had determined to kill off the weakly ones, 
and have a survival only of the fittest? 

Those who could get hold of anything to burn 
made camp fires, but many had to go without 
even this comfort. Charlie and I got a seat 
by one poor fire, and having eaten part of our 
cold rations, lay down side by side, and got 
what rest we could with the rain pouring down 
upon us. Even Charlie’s spirits were depressed 
with the present misery. Day came at last, 
and then we found that during the night 
three poor fellows belonging to our regiment 
had passed away: the cholera was following 
us. 

Three days were spent in landing the artillery 
and stores, the weather improved, and after the 
first night we had our tents. Then on the 19th 
came the order to return all tents on board 
ship; there was no help for it, but it meant 
throwing away the last chance for many a 
weakly one. We marched early on the morning 
of the 19th. The day was fine, and it was a 
splendid sight to see that army of over sixty thou- 
sand men advancing in line of columns ; at first 
the stirring sight made me forget that it was 
possible we might be in action before the even- 
ing. We had about fifteen miles of perfectly 
bare waterless country to cross before we got to 
our first river, the Bulganak; the heat was 
great, and many a man fell out during that 
fifteen miles march, some never to rejoin their 
regiments. As we approached the Bulganak we 
could see in the distance some of the handi- 
work of Cossacks, in the shape of burning 
villages; they were determined to leave us 
nothing worth having, and by the time we 
arrived at the banks of the river we could 
plainly see large bodies of cavalry on the hills 
to our left front. That sight brought back all 
my selfish fears again, though there was no 
immediate cause for alarm. me of our light 
cavalry were sent forward to reconnoitre the 
enemy, and having advanced as near to them 
as was necessary, were about to retire when the 
enemy’s cavalry opened out, and showed a 
battery of horse artillery in their midst, The 
battery got into action, and I saw one horse 
and man fo down on our side, and presently 
a poor fellow was carried to the rear with a 
smashed leg—he passed near me, and the sight 
altogether unmanned me. One of our batteries 
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soon got into action against the enemy, and | fear of death was strong upon me, and it was 


shortly after the Russians retired. 

When our whole force had crossed the river 
we were ordered to halt and bivouac for the 
night. Rations were served out, and without 
tents, and for the most part without fires, we 
lay down to rest. Fortunately it was a fine 
night. Charlie and I had managed to keep a 
blanket each as well as our great-coats, and we 
lay down together under them, but neither of 
us could sleep. Somehow it became known that 
there must be a great battle on the morrow. 
Charlie was wildly excited, and I was depressed 
beyond measure, not so much by the fear of 
death as by the fear of disgracing myself ; and 
I almost prayed that an early bullet might take 
me off before I broke down. Charlie noticed 
my depression, and I could not help telling him 
something of my fears, but he scouted the idea 
at once. 

‘Don’t tell me, he said, ‘that the man 
who could jump overboard in a gale of wind 
to save a poor fellow’s life, with every chance 
of never getting back again, is going to show 
the white feather before these rascally Rus- 
sians, for I won't believe it. Come, let us go 
to sleep; you are a little unstrung and tired 
out; a night’s rest will make another man of 

ou. 

‘ Five minutes later Charlie was sleeping 
as peacefully as a little child, but it was 
towards morning before I slept, and then I 
slept the sleep of utter exhaustion, When I 
awoke Charlie informed me that he had been 
kicking me for the last five minutes, and 
he thought I was never going to wake again. 
Then a hasty breakfast was eaten, the order to 
fall in was given, and we were on the march 
which was to end in the terrible battle of the 
Alma. 

Close to the sea marched the French, next 
them the Turks, and the English farther inland. 
Soon after we had begun to advance, we could 
see the heights we should have to storm. 
Now a cloud of skirmishers were thrown for- 
ward to our front and left flank, and as we 
got nearer we could see the formidable earth- 
works and batteries prepared for our reception. 
I confess that when saw all this, and realised 
what a terrible struggle was before us, all my 
old fears came back upon me, and I shook in 
my boots. We were halted for a considerable 
time just out of range of the Russian position 
while the French opened the ball. I am not 
going to attempt to give any account of the 

ttle, but I must say I watched with admira- 
tion, despite my fears, the plucky way in 
which the French scaled the heights on the 
right, where they were much steeper than in 
front of us; in fact it was a regular scramble. 
Fortunately at first there was nobody to oppose 
them, as the Russians did not expect an attack 
from that quarter, the ascent being so one 
but when the French had got a footing on the 
“7s fierce fight began. 

ow came our turn, and we advanced towards 
the river Alma, which flowed all along the 
front of the Russian position ; and as we came 
within range, the Russian batteries opened upon 
us, and then men began to fall around me. It 
is impossible to describe what I felt, but the 
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only by a great effort of will that I forced 
myself to keep my place in my company. As 
we continued to advance, the fire grew estes 
and musketry, to which as yet we made no 
return, was added to the artillery fire we had 
to bear. At last we reached the river, and 
ponme in; the banks on both sides were high, 
ut highest on the farther side, and high enough 
when we were down in the river to protect us 
from the intolerable fire of the enemy, and for 
a moment we were in safety. I confess that 
here I hesitated, and could not at first force 
myself to mount the bank. The captain of my 
company had already fallen, so there was no 
officer to notice my movements closely, but I 
knew it was impossible to stay there long, and 
that I was setting a very bad example to my 
men. Just at that moment I caught sight of 
Charlie; he was up on the farther bank en- 
couraging his men to scramble up and come on. 
I saw him look at me, and a surprised and 
puzzled expression came over his face, It was 
enough ; 1 would rather have died a hundred 
deaths than have lost Charlie’s good opinion, 
and up I went, and cheered on my men. 
Again we advanced in tolerable order, but the 
fire of the enemy was more severe than ever 
now—heavy musketry, and the artillery firing 
grape; our men were falling fast on all sides, 
though we were replying to the fire. It was 
more than I could bear, and I shook so that I 
could hardly hold my sword. In despair I looked 
again for Charlie, and again I saw him bright 
and cheery as ever, trying to encourage his 
men—the next moment I saw him fall. The 
effect on me was instantaneous; fear was abso- 
lutely gone; rage, fury, and*an intense desire 
to avenge my comrade had taken its place. Our 
men were hanging back as well they might, for 
their numbers were terribly thinned, and it was 
evident that till they were joined by the sup- 
ports, which were fast coming on, they were 
not in sufficient numbers to take the redoubt 
that was in our front. I rushed to the front, 
and called upon them, if they were Englishmen, 
to come on and drive the Russians from the 
redoubt ; and being joined a minute afterwards 
by the second line, all rushed on together, the 
remains of my wee keeping close together, 
and near to me. here we were advancing, we 
outflanked the redoubt; so we passed it, and 
wheeling round, entered by the gorge, while 
others were climbing over the rough parapet. 
Then ensued a fierce hand-to-hand fight, in the 
midst of which a burly Russian made a strong 
thrust at me with his bayonet. I parried the 
thrust with my sword, with a strength that 
seemed perfectly irresistible, and getting within 
his guard, ran him through the body. I re- 
member even now, with horror, the force with 
which the hilt of my sword struck against the 
poor fellow’s ribs; but at the time there was only 
a feeling of stern joy that one man at least had 

id the penalty for poor Charlie’s fall. The 
et were driven out of the redoubt, and 
fled in confusion for two or three hundred 
ards; then their officers succeeded in rally- 
ing them, but they made but a doubtful stand, 
and it was evident, even to my inexperienced 
eye, that nearly all the fighting was knocked 
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out of them. They stayed long enough however 
for us once more to get up to them, and again, 
well ahead of my men, I plunged into their 
midst, but not quite alone, for close by my side 
was Private Jones. Indeed, the good fellow had 
been sticking close to me all day, intent upon 
nothing but saving my worthless life, and during 
this last fight he did save it by knocking aside 
the musket of a Russian just as he was pulling 
the trigger. This second fight lasted scarcely a 
minute, but I believe I again used my sword 
with deadly effect. I had a loaded revolver in 
a pouch at my belt, but I never used it, never 
even thought of it. The Russians broke again 
and fled, this time in utter disorder, but we 
could not pursue them closely, as an order was 
passed along our front to halt and reform the 
ranks. It was time; we were nothing but an 
armed mob. The ranks being reformed, we 
again advanced, but by this time the Russians 
had disappeared over the crest of the hill, and 
we saw no more of them till we gained the 
top. Then, indeed, we saw them at some dis- 
tance, but to our surprise they were retiring 
again in good order. We exchanged a few 
volleys with them till they were out of range, 
but were not allowed to pursue them farther ; 
the battle of the Alma was over. As soon 
as there was any chance of my request being 
granted, I aren § leave (not, indeed, of our 
dear’ old colonel, who was lying grievously 
wounded at the bottom of the hill, but of the 
senior captain, who now commanded what was 
left of the regiment) to fall out and go and 
look for poor Charlie, as I had still some faint 
hope that I might find him alive. He said he 
hal no authority to let anybody fall out, but 
he could not refuse a request made by an 
officer who had led his men as well as I had, 
and he hoped I should find the poor fellow 
alive, and not much hurt. ‘Led his men as 
well as I had’—little he knew of all that had 
happened ! 

i hurried down the hill, past the dreadful 
redoubt, full of dead and dying, and then a 
little farther on I found him—dead—lying on 
his back, with one arm stretched upwards as if 
appealing to heaven one being thus cut off 
in all the joy of youth and strength, his bright 
curly hair dabbled in blood, his poor eyes open. 
He had not even the peaceful expression that 
many men have when suddenly killed in battle ; 
death had not come soon enough, and he had 
had time to realise the horror of it. The sight 
fairly maddened me. I closed his eyes and com- 
posed his limbs, and then cursing war, and the 
rulers who ary it on us, I staggered back 
to my regiment I know not how. 

That night I was struck down with cholera, 
and remembered nothing more till I found my- 
self being landed at Scutari. The cholera left 
me alive, but so utterly broken down in strength 
that the doctors decided that my only chance 
of life was to be sent home. Accordingly I 
was shipped off to Old England, and many 
long weary months d while the struggle 
between life and death went on. At last health 
and strength gradually returned, but by the 
time I was fit for duty the Crimean war was 
just over. Accordingly I availed myself of the 
opportunity of resigning my commission without 


dishonour, as I had come to the conclusion that 
soldiering was not my vocation. 

Private Jones is now my head-gardener. He 
loves his master, he loves his flowers, and is the 
best servant I ever had. 


THE STORY OF THE GUINEA. 


FamiLiar to most of us—though not so familiar 
as most of us would like—as is the appearance 
of the golden sovereign, the story of how it 
came to be the successor of the golden guinea 
is by no means generally known. The pound 
sterling, once an actual, tangible measure of 
value, has become a figure of speech, the 
repeated expression of which is agreeable to 
everybody. As represented in the sovereign it 
is a recognisable quantity. But the guinea is 
an expression of value dear to the hearts of 
all professional persons, and revered by the 
collectors of charitable subscriptions, which is 
no longer represented in a negotiable coin. It 
is curious how much a and receive in 
guineas, although the metallic oe no longer 
exists as a current coin, and the figurative 
guinea is not a legal measure of value. With- 
out entering into the great currency contro- 
versy it will be of interest to see how this 
change in our gold currency came about. 

Golden guineas were first coined in 1663, 
and the name was given to the coin because 
the gold from which it was struck was brought 
from the coast of Guinea in Africa. According 
to the late Sir Richard Burton, Western Africa 
was the first field that supplied gold to 
medieval Europe. The French claim to have 
imported the metal from Elmina so long 
as 1382, but the claim has never been properly 
established; and the first authenticated gold 
from Africa was that brought by a Portuguese 
navigator, Gonzales Baldeza, who got it from 
the natives near Bojadet in 1442. Afterwards 
a Portuguese Company, in which Prince Henry 
the aa oye took part, was formed to ca 
on the g° d trade between Africa and Portug: 
So much gold was found on the Gold Coast be- 
fore the close of the sixteenth century that one 
~ was named by the ee San Jorje 
a Mina, which by the English traders came 
to be known as Elmina, its present name. 
Captain Thomas Wyndham is believed to have 
been the first to bring gold from Africa to 
England. He visited the Gold Coast in 1551, 
and brought home one hundred and fifty pounds 
of gold-dust. It was more than a hundred years 
later, however, before the gold of West Africa 

to be coined into guineas, 

he first order for the coinage of guineas is 
dated Whitehall, 24th December 1663, and under 
it ‘Charles R. declares his ‘will and pleasure’ to 
his trusty and well-beloved Sir Ralph Freeman, 
Knight, and Henry Slingsby, Esq., masters and 
workers of the mint, that they shall ‘cause to 
be coyned all such gold and silver as hereafter 
shall be brought into our mint and delivered 
unto you in the name and for the use of the 
Company of Royal Adventurers of England 
trading into Africa, with a little elephant in 
such convenient _ upon our gold and silver 
coynes respectively as you shall judge fitting, 
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which Wee intend as a marke of distinction 
from the rest of our gold and silver moneys and 
an Incouragement unto the said Company in the 
importing of gold and silver to be coyned. And 
that our Twenty shillings piece of Crowne gold 
to be coyned by the Mill and Presse may be 
even Twenty shillings in value after the rate 
commanded and allowed in our late Proclamation 
for the raising the price of gold in this Our King- 
dom of England, or as neere as conveniently may 
bee. Our further will and — is, and wee 
doe hereby likewise command and authorise you 
to cause the pound Troy of our Crowne gold 
hereafter to be cutt into forty and fower peeces 
and an-halfe, the whole peece being to pass for 
Twenty shillings, and the halfe for Tenn, and 
soe the rest of our gold coynes accordingly in 
proportion.’ 

he second half of the seventeenth century was 
memorable for a great monetary revolution, and 
it was a good thing for England, as Macaulay 
has pointed out, that she had at that time four 
men disinterested and far-seeing enough to deal 
with the problem. These men were Somers 
and Montague, politicians; Locke and Newton, 
philosophers. To these four men England owed 
the restoration of her currency and the long 
series of prosperous years which followed. The 
standard currency of the country at the time 
was silver, but it had become frightfully 
debased, worn, and clipped, the bad coins being 
made to circulate as equal value with the full 
weight, newly-minted, good coins. As has been 
nid. it is doubtful cheated all the preceding 
miseries caused by bad kings, bad parliaments, 
and bad judges, were equal to the misery caused 
by bad crowns and bad shillings, and it was a 
misery which grew daily in magnitude in the 
full eye of the people. Very early in the last 
decade of the century a general re-coinage became 
imperative, but was not effected until 1696. 

And now we come to the a played by 
the guinea in our monetary history. Silver 
was the standard, although gold coins were 
struck in the thirteenth, and sovereigns in the 
fifteenth, century without coming into general 
circulation or affecting the measure of value. 
In 1663 a new coin was minted from the gold 
brought in by the Royal Company of Merchant- 
Adventurers trading to Africa, bearing on the 
reverse side the impression of an_ elephant. 
These coins were pieces of twenty shillings, and 
being made of Guinea gold, came, as we have 
seen, to be known as guineas. The value was 
fixed by act of parliament, which decreed that 
the weight of the new twenty-shilling gold piece 
should o some eight and a half per cent. lower 
than the gold coins till then current. Up to 
this time, too, there had been a seigniorage, or 
charge for minting, but by an act of parliament 
of 1666 the minting of the gold and silver coins 
was made free to all comers, whether English or 
foreign. 

Now whether due to the superior quality of 
the gold, or to the degeneration of the silver 
coins, the twenty-shilling pieces called guineas 
were not long in existence before they changed 
for twenty-one shillings. Then they rose to 
twenty-one and sixpence, at which their value 
was fixed for a long time, but as the silver 
coins became more and more clipped and worn, 


and all the heaviest and purest of them were 
exported to off obligations abroad, the 
silver value of the new gold coin rose sapidly 
from twenty-two shillings to thirty shillin 
which seems to have been its value when the 
state of the currency secured the attention of 
the four great men we have named. 

The matter reached a climax when the 
Secretary of the Treasury submitted a formal 
report proposing a scheme for making the 
crown-piece value for seventy-five instead of 
sixty pence. Without going into the details of 
legislation, it is sufficient to say that the efforts 
of Montague, Somers, Locke, and Newton 
resulted in a re-calling and re-coinage of the silver 
currency. Dates were fixed after which the 
light and debased coins would not be accepted 
at their face-value, and after which the use of 
them would be illegal: the old light coins were 
gradually absorbed by the Mint; and the 
capacity of the Mint was greatly eng 
under Sir Isaac Newton. And, what is specially 
pertinent to our subject, by a series of parlia- 
mentary resolutions the silver-value of the guinea 
was fixed at twenty-eight shillings and then re- 
duced by successive steps to twenty-six, twenty- 
five, twenty-four, and finally to twenty-two. 

The acts fixing the value of the guinea at 
different times are curious pages on our Statute 
Book. We have given an example of one. 
Another in 1666 established free coinage by 
abolishing the charges that had previously been 
made for mintage, namely, fifteen shillings to 
the pound of crown gold and two shillings to 
the pound of standard silver. This act is 
said to have encouraged the clipping of the 
silver coins—which alone circulated to any 
extent among the masses—for the metal thus 
obtained could be turned into cash by any one 
at the Mint. In a ‘Mint Indenture’ of 1686 
one Thomas Neale covenants to make ‘four 
sorts of money of crown gold, one piece to be 
called one ten-shilling piece running for ten 
shillings sterling and there shall be , score 
and nine of those in the pound weight Troy ; 
one other piece which shall be called one 
twenty-shilling piece running for twenty shillings 
sterling, and there shall be forty-four of those 
and one ten shilling piece, or the weight of a 
ten-shilling piece, in the pound ie oy Troy.’ 

In the Journals of the House of Commons 
for 1695 there appears the petition of divers 
Merchants and Traders of the City of London 
setting forth, ‘That by reason of the badness 
of our silver coins some men have taken occa- 
sion to raise guineas to thirty shillings a piece, 
which, being about forty per cent. value here 
above the ae of gold to silver in any 
other part of Europe hath caused the bringing 
over to us vast quantities of gold, causing the 
exchange to fall, and consequently the carrying 
of our silver in that disadvantageous proportion 
to the impoverishment of the kingdom, 
later petition complains of the ‘unsettled price 
of guineas, the Bankers and Goldsmiths taking 
them only at twenty-nine shillings while the 
petitioners were compelled either to take them 
at thirty shillings from their customers or 
receive payment in bad silver. In due time 
was passed the Act of 1696 which decreed that 
‘for preventing the further increase of the rate 
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of coined gold and the mischief which may 
thence befall this Realme, Be it enacted that 
from and after the twenty-fifth day of March 
1696, no person shall receive, take, or pay any 
of the pieces of gold coin of this kingdom 
commonly called guineas, at any greater or 
higher rate than Twenty-six shillings for each 
guinea, and not to exceed the same in propor- 
tion for the Pieces of gold called Half-Guineas, 
Double-Guineas and _five-pound pieces’ The 
penalty for every offence against this statute 
was double the amount of the gold received or 
paid, plus the sum of twenty pounds, of which 
one half went to ‘His Majestie’ and the other 
half to the informer. ut as the same act 
contained a clause that no one should be com- 
pelled to receive guineas at the rate of twenty- 
six shillings, the inference is that the coin was 
not legal tender. 

About the same time was passed another act 
repealing the obligations on the Mint to coin 
guineas for any one who brought gold. These 
Acts were quickly followed by another act 
decreeing that ‘no person shall utter or receive 
any of the pieces of gold coin commonly called 
guineas, at any higher or greater Rate or value 
than two-and-twenty shillings for each guinea 
and so proportionately for every greater or 
lesser piece of coined gold” An order of the 
Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
was issued in 1697 to the Tellers in the receipt 
of Exchequer ‘that they receive guineas at 
twenty-two shillings each.’ At the instance of 
John Locke, however, the ‘Lords Justices in 
Council’ ordered the price to be reduced to 
twenty-one shillings and sixpence, ‘it having been 
represented to their Excellencies that the value 
of guineas at two-and-twenty shillings each is 
very prejudicial to the trade of the kingdom and 
particularly to the Importation of Silver Bullion.’ 

The great re-coi scheme of which Macaulay 
tells the story, is said to have cost the govern- 
ment nearly three millions sterling, an enor- 
mous sum when it is remembered that at 
William’s Ascension the coined money in the 
country did not exceed about eleven millions, 
both gold and silver, that the population was 
under six millions, and that the national revenue 
did not exceed two millions sterling. In the 
Treasury Papers of 1702 there is a report, signed 
by Isaac Newton, on the gold coinage of other 
countries, in which it is stated that ‘gold is 
at too high a rate in England by about ten- 
pence or a shilling in the guinea and this 
tending to the decrease of the silver coin we 
humbly conceive that our way of preserving 
this coin is to lower the price of gold suppose 
by taking 6d., 9d., or 12d. from the price of the 

uinea so as that gold may be of the same value 
in England as in the neighbouring parts of 
Europe.’ This was not immediately acted on, 
and the government continued to receive the 
guinea at twenty-one shillings and sixpence at 
the receipt of custom. But towards the end of 
1717, at the request of the House of Commons, 
a Proclamation was issued reducing the value of 
the guinea from twenty-one shillings and six- 
pence to twenty-one shillings, the price at which 
we still acknowledge it as an uncoined expression 
of value. 

But while the guinea was current at all the 


different prices we have named at different 
periods, it does not appear to have been ‘] 
tender’ for more than twenty shillings until 
May 1718, when it was formally declared legal- 
tender-value for twenty-one shillings. After 
1816 it was, along with the silver coin 
supplanted by the gold sovereign issued 
George III, at the s tion of Lord Liver. 
pool. This famous Proclamation, upon which 
our currency rests, was issued after a report of 
the of of recom- 
mending that an act passed declarin ld 
coin soos to be the standard coin of “hi 
realm, and that silver coins be hereafter con- 
sidered only as representative coins and to be 
a legal tender only in payment of sums not 
exceeding two guineas. 

And in this way came in the now familiar 
golden sovereign to displace the once familiar 
olden guinea, whose checkered history we 
on to the year when it ceased to be 
coined. 


AN UNFORGOTTEN KISS. 


Tue rain is rattling on the pane, the wind is sweep. 
ing by, 

Now with discordant shriek, anon with melancholy cry. 

A lonely man, I sit and read beside the dying fire 

The daily tale of love and crime, of greed and vain 
desire. 


The letters blur and fade, the room grows dim and 
disappears, 

And in its stead old scenes come back across the 
waste of years; 

And set in frame of golden hair a fair young face I 


see, 
Whose two soft eyes of deepest blue look wistfully on 
me. 


Once, on a memorable eve, when heart and hope 
were young, 

Those luminous eyes upon my life a sudden glory 
flung : 

As she was then I see her now, my young, my only 
choice, 

The brightness on her sunny brow, the music in her 
voice, 


One question, and but one I ask, then for an answer 
wait ; 

My very heart is motionless, expectant of its fate ! 

A wondrous light—the light of love—glows in the 
tender eyes— 

Her breath is warm upon my face—O sweetest of 
replies ! 


But bless my heart! The driving rain is coming in, 
I fear— 
Or is that shining little drop upon the page a tear! 
Well, who would think an old gray head could be so 
_ soft as this, 
When more than thirty years have fled since that 
fond, foolish kiss ! 
Joun Scorv. 
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